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IkLS AT SCHOOL, IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MADAME 


MODERN ALGIERS. 


[ux popular idea of Algiers, derived from books of travel and bi- 
ographies of famous pirates, represents it as a place where corsairs 
hold their revels, where lovely young women are sold every day to 
the highest bidder at a few dollars a head, and where the Bashaw 
bowstrings a dozen Christians every morning before breakfast, just 
to satisfy himself of the stability of his religious principles. My fond- 
est wish, in youth, was to go to Algiers on board a large man-of- 
war, which | had been taken to visit, and to blaze away at the place 
and people until not one stone was left upon another, and no bearded 
creature stood on his | : to face me. 

In fact, Algiers is a fair French town, not unlike Marseilles or Bor- 
deaux, with French cafés, French shops, French liquors, French sol- 
diers, French costumes, and French grisettes. The aboriginal popu- 
lation exists, it is true; but glory has depsrted from them, and ob- 

the and other French institutions rule the day. In a few years 
there will be nothing Alverian about Algiers—nothing Moorish about 
the old strong-hold of the old Moorish freebooters. Mussulman and 
Jew are both slowly fading away before the irresistible P'renchman. 

Our illustrations may be regarded as embalming a society which 
will soon be a thing of the past. One of them represents a couple 
of Moorish ladies overtaken in a rain-storm. Rain is a rare occur- 
rence at Algiers. For eleven of the twelve months, on an average 
the sky is clear, and the native ladies can carry on their flirtations 
and gossip upon the roofs of their houses under the canopy of heaven. 
But it d rain sometimes, and then ‘tis a painful sight to see the 
poor Moorish ladies struggling through the mire. Their dress, to 
male eyes, seems to consist of innumerable folds of cotton or linen 
wound round and round head, body, and limbs; there are so many 
folds that under a fair shower of rain the wearer runs some risk of be- 
ing washed away. A late traveler tells a story of a very virtuous 
Moorish lady who was overtaken in so heavy a storm that even her 
yashmak was washed off her face, and she was forced to walk through 
several streets with her features exposed to the public gaze. She 
bore it patiently for a while, but after a time the indignity was too 
terrible for her feelings. Rushing through a crowded street to a 
wharf, she plunged into the Mediterranean, deeming death a fit ex- 
piaticn for her accident. 

Another of our e1 


sents a female school in Algiers. 
This school, which has ¢ 


e fumons, is directed by a hero- 
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MOORISH LADIES IN A STORM. 
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‘ { 
ine of the name of Madame Luce. She was one of v : mM 
the first French settlers in Algiers, and many years | po ly, in Jenue 7 of L764, | 
ago she conceived the project of educating the Arab : te ot rol « the y 
and Moorish girls of the city. Obstacles and diffi- = = = h 
culties beset her on every side. The French G | = : eee yee I he 
ernment regarded the female sex as a necessity in === = = ate Fre ; 
the economy of the human race, but saw no reason | were : 
why any pains should be taken to educate femal ‘ - 


The Emperor would give no money to Madam: 
Luce ; he would not protect her against her ene- 


mies. Finding that without Government protec- 
tion she could not struggle against the difficulties 
of her task, this noble-hearted woman converted all 
her private property into money, even pawned her 
gold thimble, and went to Paris to see Napoleon 
She succeeded in obtaining an interview, and in the 
few minutes which were granted to her, she spoke 











so sensibly and so forcibly that she obtained what ot 
she had sought—first, the protection of the French y “ 
soldiery ; next, an allowance from Government for | ’ 
her school. On her return from France it was re- : 
opened with éclat. As soon as it was known that ‘ ; : 
the Government was on her side, everybody hast- ' 
ened to send his daughters to Madame Luce’s es- ' 
tablishment: and now, we are told, she has as » had we : 
many pupils as may be seen in any of our common Liitel 
schodls. Hersystem is excellent. She teaches aed the 
sewing of all kinds, reading, writing, arithmetic, , t 
history, and geography ; she does not interfere ' bee 
with the religious views of her scholars. The Jew- ‘ Pa : 
ish girls pray after their fashion, the Mussulmans V \ . 
girls have the Koran read to them, the Christians j ’ He ’ 
read the Bible and their devotional works. Some ‘ b thee , 
of Madame Luce’s pupils have already done her ’ a q 
credit. One of the most worthily-earned prizes at | _ 
the late Paris Exhibition was bestowed on a deaf ‘ ‘ bv i \ 
and dumb Arab girl, who was educated by Madame ‘ ‘ 1 
Luce, for s umples of embroidery. ‘ let » tl 
Our two other illustrations represent the Kabyle ‘ 1j 
boys, who are the porters and waiters at the hotels the fate 
and cafés of Al , and the Ouled-Riah women ’ ' he | , 
The Ouled-Riahs are an old Arab tribe which for ’ 
many years successfully resisted the attempts of the ; ortl 
French to subjugate them. Nestled in their mount- — . 4 
ain fastnesses, they were almost ina ible, and ‘ 
when they sallied forth f their haunts in search the } , 
of plunder or battle, they generally itri , ke the ’ 
measure their time so correctly that they w i heartes ; 
sure to succeed. The Ouled-Riahs as a trile we { th » army 
crushed out, twelve years ago, by the present Duke } 1 it ' j 
of Malakoff, French Embassader to England, then -- 3 < = % ; On 25th X : 
plain Colonc! Pelissier. The terrible story of the | , — _ ‘ V\ ” a j 
final extinction of the tribe was tl is told by the PART OF THE REMAINS OF FORT PITT, SKETCHED IN JANUARY Rod 1 | iTh- q 
Akhbur of Algiers, of the 5th July, 1845; f ' f thirt 
thirty 
f . ’ " 
i Coleust Pellesies wa » tn pesieiad en’ Odhed an aati ang: >: Seg rHE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION A‘ ' , a 
Riahs, who have never yet 1itted, as they dwell in wom 1 ' f¢ ween Gematiate ; PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA a sung 
immense caverns, which ld be madness for the the x t l to f t their } ee onl Ox I , Tia oT : F ~~ ees 
troops to enter On the 18th of June, being closely pur relations fired to pr nt their « +} ‘ 3.4 « —— ' * pet Wasa 
sued, the Ouled-Riahs fled to their ueual place of refug« the martyrdor ‘ I rd enane " Ri pa : > ‘ . t on ve ite of the old 
After having surrounded the caverns, fagots were lighted throwing of t t i tal . ea years a ‘ ' - ken from a painting ; 
and thrown by the French troops before the entrances to hold a parley i vuled-Ria “| t i " ore flert D er. distinguished amateur, M1 ; 
This demonstration was made to convince t Arabs that was re i ad ff ms, and . : ' eott ' / ’ nts a part of the fort 
the French had the power, if they pleased, of suffocating not perform 1" t This sta { ‘ ] take f f f I n the site of Fort 
them in their hiding-place. Then the Colonel thi win till the 1 ght of ‘ ' ] rall pa t | r t ri‘ ) ‘ , ‘ » of thé point be ‘ 
letters, offering them life and liberty if they would su: all hope of subdu these fa . | ‘ { ‘ Py , ; ony tint vt unde 
render their armsand their horses. At first they refused, al nucleus of revolt the « yt t . adil attends , . , a p — + , - 
but subsequently replied they would consentifthe French | and rendered ¢ Dari t time ti , aa? ‘ <n sf oq ul named Fort 
troops would withdraw This condition was not accept- | the unhappy wret " were ing t ed I . . ‘ | ‘r ’ thi 
ed, and more burning fagots were thrown in. A great | dreadf a the was } 1 ack j ' 1 from it 1ame—Ditteburgh 
tumult now arose from a discussion as to whether there | of the f gots. This silence spoke volume I I'he point where the Monongahela and Alleghany . ! ‘ lually encroached upon 
should be a surrender or not. The party opposed to a | entere i, and found five |} dred dead b 4 e | river lend their waters to form the ( w ’ 5 tatty eficed the pa 
surrender carried the ir p int, and a few of the min y hundred and fifty, wh till breathed, w br } pointed out, in the middle of t leat nantar were . ™ 1864," Mr. Felconer en 
escaped. Colonel Pelissier, wishing to spare the lives the fresh air, but a portion of them expired afterward ' both French and h er € nd : ; ' 
= ‘ walls, but wag unable, 
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' Pleasantest of all jaunts was the evening walk | ing delicacy out of caldrons, and beseeching the crowd | lentsinging stopped my way. In spite of the spell of the 
DARLING DORA TLV AINE. tnt tl : online Ch © Toledo, or del not to let it cool: more monks, tinkling little bells, and | City of the Dead, in epite of impatience to break through 
— ook toler le if Napl knocking Punch and the conjurer over as they burry the crowd of crippled, leprous, blear-eyed beggars, who 
. *orto—to hy e sincula wople ¢ les : 4 2 , | 
Cm iin fell s iss Porto—t atch th ! = Ps : weer past with a dead man; ladies in Parisian cresses, peas- } encircle one there with a hideous net—I could not choose 
4 cs . come out of tl lay ht! , and earn or spena ant ¢ carlet rags; lazzaroni in every « r,ly- | butlisten. Violent as the voice was, it was an alfo of the 
le : 1 for 1 , hn toe their scanty liveli j I irly number of ing. crouching, ‘ running, slee; * la reg best quality, which adolescence might change { a base 
: ‘ thi urnal we described ' t Naples ; { ting, picking } eis; and an ay of cari es, | as weighty and sweet as Lablache’s, were it not hacked 
I i Bil by enetumnaing tr illustra it well In I i, omnibuse avalie: earing and dashing g and strainad at the gates of Pompeii. There was no cle 
A} il t i the % vy F who knew the place by heart: t a furious rate, as though collisions were impossible | ance, no expression; and yet there was that ‘ non soche’ 
W Y ; and bones could not be broken.” of time, accent, and motion, which betokens a happy 
a ler the sun is carried on i he open uthern, musical organization Bad it was—the mu- 
t | ‘ rsand ta at their bench 4 . > . flimsy-—the occasion worse tha mpertinent ‘ 
‘ Not the least interesting of the Neapolitan street ; ’ | fal . ore am im] yet, 
| i , ’ letter i i ado A ‘ sl j with my head full of newer impressions, I have that 
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this time, if I know how to spin it, and I'll do my 
best, I promise you. 

It happened in the winter of 185-,—a desperate 
cold winter, u may remember—that 


there were so many burglaries down town, and so 


as perhaps v« 
much complaint about the “ inefficiency of the 
lice” —that used to be the cry—that the Chief } 
“‘ snecials’’ at work on regular night 


some of us 


duty There were se veral squads, five picked men 


in each, under the command of a sergeant, and our 
duties were to see that th 


beats, for one thing: but mainly t 


patrolmen kept their 
try to hab some 


party of burglars at work—catch enough to fright- 


AT NAPLES. 


en the rest. I tell you, it was cold work! I 
often thought that I should like to haul one of 
those old grumblers that was always complaining 
about the inefficiency of the police out of his bed, 
where he'd be all cuddled up under the blankets. 
and start him out on a beat in anortheaster. Guess 
he'd step into a cellar, once in a while, for a hot 
“tod” too. It’s such a deal easier to find fault, 
with the thermometer at “ temperate,” than to do 
patrol duty at “‘ twenty degrees below.” 
Speaking of “ hot tod,” though, I'd rather have 
hot coffee any time—and that brings me back to the 
story, with a short turn, and “sarve me right.” 


gl 


My party was out one night—a little, fine, tin- 
ing snow blowing like old Bor'as himself—a 


we'd just been together into Mike's for sume coffee 
he kept near the foot of Warren the and ¥ 
coaxed him to keep open for us that night We 
came out together, and was just a it 
round a little, when, looking up stre Il saw a 
light stop flickering, and gradually go out 1} 
that meant mischie I sent three men round t 
blocks into Chambers Street, to come out abo 
and head off the rascals, and | and the rest of us 
sneaked up, quietly, right toward ‘em We met 
the patrolman on the way —the thieves had f 








lowed him, and turned off the gas right behind his 
back—and we told him to follow us. We worked 
along slowly, to give the other men time to get 
round, and came smack upon the villains, all seven 
of us together, including the patrolman, just as they 
were about to enter a large silk-house—wholesale 
—on business. The fellows saw there was no use 
making a muss, at least, I mean they appeared to 
think so; 
them off, one of them gave a yell, and they all 
made a dash to get off. Only one got loose, how- 
ever, and as the man that had him made a rush 
at him with his ‘‘ billy,” the villain turned on him, 


but just as we were a-going to march 
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~~ 
‘af 
and gave him a sudden blow with something that I time, at t er this ntry 
cut; we could hear the dull gash into poor Kinner’s everal ¥ « 4 ‘ bee kv. never 
body I don't suppose you ever heard that sound sorht } : < i rok t for 
Well, in the rush that followed, the other prisoners h Kis had sy nee at the races 
truggled like good un they cou t wet out fr N Kinner w a first-rate 
of it t La that was the name of ihe man f . ' him. swore we'd 
that gav low; Kinner said he k w him—he h ‘ Kinner got well 
got off, running like a deer; and I after him I} ke tim vo into deta bat we 
t i wa furious, though, that I ildn’t keep t ‘ t in town where we 
him in sight nd I ] track him, for th« \ t } fy ing hi und 
wind swept the pavement clean of snow I beat I { ‘ . ow be 
the alarm as | went along, a hoped some patrol 0 wor ‘ wz over the fire at the 
man would st } fter running a dozen Hall, tall tter j se of the met 
| I sa nm, ¥ ne er how them two 
fellow i Av wi hy = he 
wi ve Ww f h m it \\ f ' 
ju hie } out t er i 
ne he thir that ‘ . hat 
Did 
} I remen hearit } 
| thi e i didn't und 
tar turning to nw 
| v ! | u ever l r 
| any liv : ‘ , ha 
| I'd en try k, f he ment I 
firs h a’ r t the “ rds lhe whe at 
} sounded bre und presently Awi 
into n he tl he wrent™” chan 
ints 
Lister 1] Was it any thir 
like t é het 7 mie Aw 
quich , 
th ** that t, exactl 
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blocka, without seeing a single 
cluded that it was useless to try that chase any 
further, in the teeth of a nor 
though I was s 
ro. I went then right to the City Hal 
I found the rest of 
poor Kinner—they’ 
a horrid g ash down hi 


patrolman, I con- 
heast enow-storm, and 
rry to give it up, I had to let him 
|. and there 
mv parts prise re safe: but 
i brought him in half lead, with 
left cheek and neck! The 
blood was flowing—well, I'll skip that. He was 
attended to, of course. 
Now you may bet that we were bound to catch 
this Leon—Louis Leon, he was called—a French 


rascal, a regular galley-bird ; he'd lived and worked 


What does it 


Well val that's French for forty-cight 
and, if it me my thing, it mea that thie is 
the number of e den where th were to meet 


days, but 1 luc) ) ee 
search 48 Pifth A r 48 Madi 


if they got awa 


Number 48 wa retty thorough)y for sor 
w in t have te 


1 Square 


we knew what streets to look in Weil, after 48 
was served t ] was left of that muess was 
to turn it round and ke 84 of it, and try that 
We had fi ! long, that Leon was t 
ay" ' on resort of ‘crack 
met W I » look for him Im sorn 
et place erl . ery reap table weigh 
bor ! W ! tried the 48 in many streets 
where " k of look f a thief. 
Well, t | rt of it that at &4 
cal } T mh re j* talie 
pe ] ‘ f a use th 
answers r way was to make in 
quirk ft f people in the neighbor 
hood—old for example a8 to whether that 
b e wa ‘ wi lived there, et« differ: nt 
questions ! © different folks, as t! 
Yankee px ler ‘ vhen | Y asked what 
rices he t for | cloch Different price 

I I find fool We found 

from these ‘ that tl parties that 

ed in that 1 ome kne their names 
¥ in a ! mie lay and night, bu 
pecially at ! there was an old man and 
a young man al sk women living ther beside 
Le der ' | 

It would 1 too long for me to tell how we 
made sure thet Ls ed there it is enough to 
av that a roe at ail one of our men) hired 
i room a elt sett 1 the matter in 
less thar ta We found t that Leon w 

t home ' ' hit nd thre f us made them 
vieit. It wae rather tc nf to get into a burglar'’s 
house with ek Lut we 1: we got ly 
found Leon e h his woman, and the ol 
Tha ti—the at tt next room I turned 
n dark.-] ter t fac and, save I 

Wake 1 I ! Some friends come to see 
ven f 

Ile turne ‘ awake an inetent, and 
he knew us l t e his words, for they were 
a strange fir h al Englieh : but the 
umount of it was that his fate had come at last, and 
he might i t t peaceably The 
womal! ti ‘ ut t od cr uz; the old 
man Was secure ind one of my men was searcl 

ihe le Le resse | 

vill ' le 4 ai ' 
me ! “ 

! 
bi v ‘ he gar vil ™ I 
you ‘ ’ ° and he went to his 

‘ Luck’ ne that | tip-toe 1 behind him 
I wa tint ‘ e him reach out his hand 
for a revolver tha i the shelf hen | brought 
! bill irmy just abowe th 
ell t } What with his pais nati 

i r at having his pretty litth 
pla j j " particula ialile 
w he hb lr lo ’ | asked him aft 
1 if he t | tu 
Certainment n an id) ‘ 
I shoot you, to get ava’ 
After this little affair we t our prisoners off to 
the station-house q f t h, tl hh the 
woman wept sen ‘ sent for to 
mend my re 1% ! vas searched 
with no result pt some jewelry that, I be. 
lieve, was rf y a lady up town; but on 

searching Ls t “ found me documents 
| that pr ! é lerable value 

If vou I'll light a freeh cigar—-not one of 

e Le . und give you the rest of the story. 
iri yt mistake the best of it is to come 

In th r of Leon's coat we found tw pa- 

0 1 a emall piece, old and dirty, con 

ldre fo house or store, some kind 

e,in a street in Philadelphia: I knew it was 

there, for I recognized the name of the street-——I've 


lived there. It had been so long between the folds 
of the cloth 


it 


that the perspiration had soaked into 


The other paper was a letter, written on very 
thin paper—a half sheet—and was tucked in on 
the other side of the collar, opposite the place 
where | found the address, This piece had evi. 
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dently been just stwed in. Here it is—see what 


you cen make of it: 





kibh — mi Sbq — raf — y2? —1—~— 

aid taf? — qlix Seth — ylb. = 3 — kibh 

1 eras l x2igif, hé yiw2—1 h2ly — | 

4 1/22. = H4 — gid}? h2f PAddhm. = 3 | 
4 b htf22 — k22wg. 
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It is all Greek to yo 


a, I presume; but it is easy 


encuch to make it out if you go to work in the 
ht way. Now such puzzles always please me. 

If I had thought that the letter contained nothing 
h knowing I should have tried to understand 








for both rea- 








i ‘ fun of it. As it was, 
: I to work, and could read it all in about 
t 
It isn’t any-thing | though ; for the | 
i fectl It didn’t take an ex- | 
art head to plan tet out. I've seen puz- | 
took all my spare time 
» P | 
Why, just look | 
I i there are, and no- 
Now there isn’t a | 
hat has a figure in | 
j A 1 tell me what 
in the alphabet, o1 e 
‘ llabl The row- 
t a start we 
I and one or 
| 
1 of how I went | 
1 le to | l 
! . 
] si 
t : how 
I i ] that 
. od one ? 
i onest 
t t last 
he of 2 ’ n find | 
‘ int li 
. i ) nor il 
l I his 3s 
1 no could well 
V i nd a 
t i the | l, and as it 
‘ ) So A stands | 
i la 8 nd 
| 
tion the begin- | 
! ‘ I f can find 
‘ v me to is 
‘ 1] 7) th f. 
help putting an 
i oti > we | 
] t f sta | 
\ Ht N i 1, t, h, and 
I ! ! . L 5 lo k 
I t im it. 
l one in tl i] Meth,” in which 
t only « | w. Substituting, 
ana i have Isn't this right, 
plain « \ nds for ¢ 
) i i in Read along till 
you come t ba ict juals ¢ or, fuller 
d. Easy, you Well, since q stands for d, 
8 an important gain, for there are a great many 





sin words. You can find plenty of them in this 





¥, besides the 


, vowels, we have the letters 
which stand for t, h, r. 


g,andd. With these you 
can go on, and make out the rest without any 
trouble 
fhe Henry Lanier, of 
Lansingburg, wants Leon to find for him ‘the 
right man,” of whom to buy a pair of matched 
horses, and a leader, so that he can make a team 
of thre He wants them to use in Ulster County. 
Lastly, he says he is coming to New York in three 
weeks, and asks Leon to write to him, appointing 
a mecting somewhere with the horse-dealer. 
Perhaps you think that I didn’t get paid for my 
trouble, deciphering this letter. Well, you may 
think differently, after you have heard me through. 
Mr. Lanier, to whose remarkable ingenuity we 
owe this doubly mysterious letter, thought him- 
self very smart, undoubtedly; he didn’t imagine 
that any one, even with the letter deciphered, 
could understand jis game. But he betrays him- 
if ‘* pair,” “‘ three,” and 





letter amounts to this: 





in this way: The words 


























** Ulster County” are underscored in the original; 
| of t use to emphasize them? Why not 
say that be wanted to buy three good horses; and, 
es} liy, of what possible use can it be to add 
that the horses are to be used in Ulster County? 
Mor why writ ordinary business letter 
ni Lug? 
] 1 er is more easily under- 
stood by me than it would be by you; for I happen 
to know d ! rally, and many out- 
side of the police, tl ’ is the * flash’’ 
term for counter} So then, mv translation 
F nge letter is, that Mr. Henry Lanier, of 
l —a noted resort of « nt ters by } 
t ‘ wants tc mect a party in New ) 
p for him the plates from which to ; 
n the Ulster County Bank, and | 
f it emphasis of “ pair’? and ‘thr 
“ Bs the nominations of Ss 
t this horse-trade be in- 
We can easily prevent the success 
lar plan; t this is not enough. 
\ t it l ind his gang—for there | 
| ur towether;: and | 
to catch them 
i< erfeit- 
| 
‘ . more in- | 
| | 
" | 1 was 
Leon 
’ | ‘ 
I \ 1, 1 
S nt _T proj 1 to per- 
Ls ‘ OL the nv’ «(trate nity ; t 
work for him in pre 1g plates, and to lead him 


just far enough to make him indictable and con- 
victable as a maker of counterfeit money ; and then 
to nab him and as many more as { could entangle 
with him. 

You doubt the fairness of the plan. Well, it 
is a debatable question; but you remember the 
** horus baby case’’—Mrs, Cunningham's ‘‘ blessed 
baby”—which was managed by the District Attor- 
ney; that is authority for this kind of cheating. 

My plan was a good one, though I say it; but 
would Leon help me in the first step, namely, writ- 
ing to Lanier to come and meet “ the right man?” 
He might and he mightn’t; probably the latter. 
However, I could only try him, and I did. By 
this time he had taken rooms at the Egyptian Ho- 
tel, commonly called ‘‘the Tombs,” and there I 
made him a visit. He seemed glad to see me, and 
talked as kindly with me as if I had not been the 
cause of his carrying his right arm in a sling. 

‘* I'm sorry I had to do it,” said I. 

‘* It is all right,” he replied ; “if you not break 
the arm, I shoot you, sure!” 

After an exchange of compliments, he praising 
my pluckiness in arresting him, and I, in return, 
doing justice to his acknowledged character as be- 
ing the most successful of “‘ cracksmen,” I told 
him of my having read the letter, and hinted at 
having Lanier & Co. more completely in my pow- 
er than was true. I advised him to shorten his 
own term of imprisonment by acting as our decoy- 
duck in bringing the counterfeiters into our hands. 
said I, ** you're ‘ foul,’ and nothing but 
‘squeaking’ on them can prevent your having the 
extreme penalty of the law. You're sure of being 
convicted on both counts, the burglary and the 
assault with intent to kill, and together they will 
send you up (to Sing Sing) for a century or s0; 
and besides, we've got the Lansingburg gang ‘foul,’ 
too; we've surrounded therm completely. Now, it 
will give us some trouble to get them, but if you 
will help us, it will sare us trouble, and, in return, 
we'll do all we ean to shorten your time.” 

His black eyes glistened as he looked up in re- 
ply: 

‘*T have my character! 
catch Lanier how you please. 


ym 
h mneur 


iw ” 
Now, 


I never ‘squeak!’ You 
Moi, I hold my 


It was a capital illustration of ‘‘ honor among 
thieves.” I couldn't but admire his principles; 
and I couldn’t stir him, not an inch. Arguments, 
inducements, promises, were all thrown away, and 
I left him a little disheartened. Leon had made 
up his mind to endure his imprisonment to the ut- 
termost minute, and would have staid in prison for 
the remainder of his life rather than expose his 
friends. 

Well, I went home and considered. I smoked 
a bunch of cigars over my considerations, and they 
seemed like to end in smoke, when, on feeling in 
my vest pocket for a match—I am careless enough 
to carry them there—I pulled out a little dirty 
scrap of paper, which, on being opened, proved to 
be that address—one of the papers I found in Leon's 
coat collar, I had forgotten it entirely; but here 
it was, and I brightened up at once with an indefi- 
nite assurance that this would help me somehow. 
The more I looked at it the more I feared that its 
evident age would make it worthless; and yet I 
knew I should not rest satisfied till I had turned 
over this stone, and made the most of what might 
be under it. 

So down to Philadelphia by next train: find the 
place—French milliners: go to a Philadelphia de- 
tective, an old friend, and inquire about them: he 
says they haven't been “ spotted :” I tell him of 
my job, and what I want: my plan, to enter their 
store without their knowledze, if possible, and see 
what there is to be seen: he agrees to help: watch 
the place: on Sunday, when they are gone to mass 
—store locked—we get in by back-door: examine 
thoroughly: find, in a box in the cellar, silks, rib- 
bons, laces that my friend pronounces stolen, the 
description of just such goods having been left with 
the police: he is positive that these are stolen: 
overhaul their writing-desk—lock a simple one— 
secret drawer, of course; find letters from Leon, ad- 
dressed to his ‘‘ dear sisters:” that’s enough: have 
got the sisters under my thumb, and a new hold 
on Leon: my friend promises to keep mum for a 
while: I take the ambrotypes of the milliners, 
which I find on their table, and one of the letters ; 
and—back to New York next morning. 

Now I repeat my visit to Leon. 

‘* My good friend,” I say, ‘‘do you recognize 
these pictures, these letters ?” 

‘* Mon Dieu! mes seurs! Tow you get these? 
What have they done? Sacré nom de Dieu! 
What is all this? Tell me, my friend !” 

This was just what I wanted. 

“ Well, Leon,” said I, ‘‘ you see that your good 
luck has left you. I’ve ‘ got you foul,’ every way. 
I've beenthrough your sisters’ place in Philadelphia, 

and have got them under my thumb. Their fate 
depends on you. Now let’s make a bargain. You 
serve me, and I'll serve you. Will you talk ?” 

‘Yes; it is easy to talk.” 

‘Well, in the first place, you don’t want your 
sisters tried and sentenced as receivers of stolen 


! Mon Dien! My sisters! It is all that 

1} th orld !” 
\ 11; and then I went on and told 
\ hole story, from finding the address in 


his ¢ r to searching } 








hing his sisters’ premises. 

D s he, “‘ 1 had been lucky so long 
that I had gro cal I had forzott n that 
the 1 left th 

* Now,” said I, ** ye that I have them in 
such a way that I can hold them or let them go. 
Which shall I do?” 

He said nothing for a few minut . 

“TL agree!” sayshe. ‘ You gives ir word 





not to do harm to my sisters, and | 


"said I; and we shook hands over 
As he was rather parti 
so far as to kiss the Book with him. 

And now, by your leave, I will try to bring my 
story to an end, 





ular, I went 








i 


WEEKLY. 
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Leon's letter to Lanier was written on a scrap 
of paper—the fly-leaf of a book—in pencil, and 
amounted to this, as near as I can remember: 


“Tombs. I'm caught at last; butdid your errand be- 
fore I got nabbed. On the 13th, at eight in the evening, 
corner of Broadway and Canal, lower, west, ‘the right 
man" will wait for you: rht, drab hat with 
a weed, dark clothes, spotted cravat: sign—you say * Mon- 


short man, 1] 


treal’—he, ‘Canada.’ He is A 1 on horses. his is 

mailed by a sure hand. Good luck. Can't write more. 
“LL.” 

This was written in cipher, like the other. Leon 


assured me that Lanier did not know his handwrit- 
ing, and that the cipher would convince him that 
the letter was all right. I felt rather scary about 
sending it, fearing that Lanier had read the news- 
paper report of Leon's arrest, and would be doubt- 
ful of my letter’s genuineness, and so keep away ; 
but I concluded to send it. Lanier proved to be 
just the man I judged him to be from his making 
use of such a simple cipher for his correspondence ; 
he had that second-rate cunning which is always 
planning and scheming, and paid such particular 
attention to little things as to overlook, entirely, 
the grand points of a risk. 

I was at the corner of Broadway and Canal at 
the time, dressed, of course, for my part in the play ; 
and at eight, precisely, a little bit of a fellow came 
out of the drug-store, and ran up to me. 

‘Hullo! Charley,” says he, ‘‘when did you 
leave Montreal?” 

‘* Tlow are you?” says 1; ‘‘glad toseeyou. I 
left Montreal three weeks’ago, but I’ve been trav- 








eling some time since then in Canada West.”’ 
Well, the result of our conversation—and we had 
a long « at a private room in an eating-house— 
was, that I should get him two plates—2’s and 
Ulster County Bank—he to meet me 
every fi to see if the engraving suited 
him, and to pay the current expenses. I was a 
journeyman in an en rraving office, and could get 
up just the nicest kind of plates. Of course I didn’t 
forget to speak of Leon, and to congratulate Lanier 
that our matter had been settled before he was 
caught. I needn't go into particulars; but I flat- 


ter myself that I left nothing undone. 
And gan the work. I tried at various 
engravers to find the necessary ‘‘ rollers”—I don’t 


now be 


know as you understand the process of bank-note 
engraving ; if you don't, it’s really too late now to 
go through all that—and, as I expected, the most 
desirable rollers were in the hands of the most hon- 
est engravers. I had to prove to them who I was 
before I could get what I wanted, but when they 
understood what lay I was on, they were very 
glad to help me. | got just the patterns I wanted 
and a good man to work for me. At the end of 
three weeks I met Larier again and showed him 
my progress, and he paid me down the first install- 
ment of the necessary funds. So it went on, slow- 
ly, for nearly three months—note engraving is slow 
work—Lanier more and more pleased as the job 
went on. Another man came with him, some- 
times, and I was introduced to a third who lived 
in the city, and I found out all sorts of news, a 
little at a time, news that I made good use of after- 
ward. Finally, the plates were completed, and I 
got about six thousand dollars’ worth struck off to 
be ready for a last meeting when our little arrange- 
ment was to terminate, and I was to give up the 
plates and the six thousand, and receive my pay 
in full. The meeting was to be at the rooms of 
Green, Lanier’s city friend. He had rooms in a 
lodging-house in Frankfort Street. I had been 
told that I might meet some ladies—which I didn’t 
like at all, but couldn’t well object to—and true 
enough I found two there, Green’s wife and Lani- 
er’s mistress. Quite a nice little party we made, 
Green, Lanier, and Farley—who came with Lanier 
from Lansingburg, and myself and the two ladies. 
Four gentlemen who had not been invited were 
waiting outside to come in—four good fellows, all 
ready for my signal. Well, as soon as I had passed 
over the plates and bills, and got my pay, we sat 
down to supper, and a jolly one it was. As it was 
to be the last my friends would have in some time 
as good I let them enjoy it, and I was the more 
willing since the mixture of brandy and roast duck, 
and Champagne, and oysters, and claret, and brandy 
again, and so on, was making my men an easier 
prey. It was a very miscellaneous kind of a sup- 
per, in dishes, glasses, and manners. The women 
got as merry as a fiddler’s elbow ; Mrs. Green even 
admitted to me, very confidentially, that she really 
didn’t know whether she was ‘‘ afoot or a-horse- 
back.” It was a wild kind of a time, I tell you. 

But what a change came over the spirit of that 
dream when I quietly unlocked the door and in 
walked my waiting friends! I won't attempt to 
describe the scene. You may imagine men red 
with liquor turning pale with fright, dropping 
their glasses and staggering to their feet, eyes star- 
ing, jaws dropped, almost stupefied with terror: 
women clutching hold of the men and shrieking : 
and then, oaths and blows and bottles flying—I 
got this cut over my eye in that scrimmage—and 
a general row-de-dow. But it was soon over; we 
were too many for them; and in less than haif an 
hour we had them all under lock and key. =, 

All there is left to tell now, is, that those three 
men, and one more that I caught up to Lansing- 
burg, are now at Sing Sing. Leon's there too. 


THE DOUBLE WIDOWHOOD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER L 
It was eight o'clock of an evening toward the 
end of July- The sun was 
sending in his westering rays at the windows ofa 
substantial-looking house, 





a July long, long ago. 
the country residewre 
of a professional gentleman, whose 
were in Edinburgh. 
Villa, and the locality in which it stood was some- 
what famed. ‘ 

The drawing-room fronted the west, and the 
blinds were all down. The children were all in 


head-quarters 
It was known as Clydeview 




















bed. Jeanie Miller, or “‘ Miller,” as Mrs. Black— 
since she had been rising in the world—called her 
children’s nurse, had heard them lisp their even- 
ing-prayer, and received the last sweet kiss, won- 
dering, in her simplicity, that Mrs. Black did not 
like to do this office for her children herself. 

It must be acknowledged that, on this particr- 
lar evening, Miller rather hurried the ceremony— 
she had an engagement too—and she moved al out 
on tiptoe, putting on her bonnet and shawl before 
all the weary little creatures had fairly closed their 
eyelids; but down they went at last in the sleep 
of childhood, and a regiment might have marched 
through the room without awaking the little 
sleepers. 

The moment they were safe and sound she hast- 
ened from the house, and, striking across the fields, 
made for the corner of a fir-plantation, where, for 
nearly half an hour, a young man had been hang- 
ing about very impatient. For no other person 
would he have waited so long, and he was any 
thing but pleased at having to wait for this one. 
He had walked back and forward, and scanned the 
earth and sky, and decided that all the gates about 
needed painting, and thought many other things 
better and worse, before Jeanie came in sight. 

Now, although she had been running, and knew 
she was behind her time, no sooner did she 
George Armour than, from whatever cause, she took 
to walking in a very slow and deliberate manner. 
We have it on the authority of Mr. Milton that 
when Eve saw Adam she slackened her pace; and 
we have all, men and women, remnants of the 
Garden of Eden hanging about us to this day. 

“You're late, Jeanie,”’ was te greeting of her 
lover. 

**T came as soon 








as I could,” she replied ; and, 
arm in arm, they turned into the shady path up 
the water-side. 

When Mr. Black came in his wife roused herself: 
and after ascertaining that there was nothing of 
much interest taking place in the city, she said: 
** Miller asked out again to-night—the second time 
this week. She didn’t use to take up with any of 
the people about. Next time she asks out I will 
consider it proper to question her.” 

‘*Couldn’t you guess, Mary, what her errand 
is? 

‘*Guess! If she were a light-headed creature, 
I might guess it was some love affair.” 

** And not be far wrong. We're all light-head- 
ed some time, you know. As I came up I saw her 
walking with one of the painters who were here in 
spring—the one that did the ornamental work.” 

‘* That was the man I remember remarking for his 
good looks. Is it possible she can be thinking of 
marrying ?” 

‘“*Shouldn’t wonder—it’s curious what notions 
people take!" 
‘Curious! I call it ungrateful. Here did I 
take her into our nursery, a poor orphan girl, and 
have kept her for six years. She suits me exactly 
—speaks well, and has no vulgar tricks or words; 
and she has taught the children to read almost as 
well as I could have done myself. They like her, 
and she likes them. Surely she does not know 

when she is well off.” 

‘I’m sorry you are losing her: I'll give her a 
gown, and you can give het some crockery.” 

‘* If she ts going, one thing will be quite enough, 
Robert.” 

**Now, Mary, on your own showing, I think we 
are bound to be a little grateful.” . 

* She has had a very good place of it here, Rob- 
ert, and there is no need for overdoing a thing. I 
wish I knew where to get one in her stead. It 
really is provoking!” 

Nevertheless, be it recorded, Jeanie got her gown 
and her cups and saucers, and something more, 
when she left Clydeview Villa to become George 
Armour’s wife, and was much and justly regretted 
by all the household. 

It was a fair sight to see this young couple. Not 
that Jeanie had much to boast of in the way of good 
looks ; on the contrary, George’s choice had been 
matter of surprise to their joint feminine acquaint- 
ance. What did he see abouther? What he saw, 
we can’t say; but what was to be seen was an 
open, honest face, expressive of good sense and 
feeling, and a general air of determination. As 
for George, no one needed to glance twice at him 
without being struck by his really handsome face 
and form: so far as those were concerned, all the 

blood of all the Howards might have coursed in 
his veins. When we throw into the scale the fact 
that he was sober and industrious, and a capital 
workman—not to mention that he had saved mon- 
ey—the general remarks on Jeanie’s wonderful 
good-fortune are accounted for. Inasmall house, 
furnished with things new and neat, and having a 
morsel of garden in front like a dainty apron tied 
on, there they were, these two, with youth and 
health, and the probability of a long and happy 
life before them. 

It is an old saying — very old, probably, and 
true to the letter—that it is not ail gold that glit- 
ters. Jeanie had not been very long married when 
she began to say to herself: “I am happy—very 
happy ; I have every thing to make me so.” New 
it is to be observed that when people keep assuring 
themselves that they are happy, and farther, when 
they repeat the statement to others—w hich, how- 
ever, Jeanie did not do—there is reason to suspect 
some flaw, something wanting. A man in the 
pure air does not say: “I breathe, I breathe ex- 
ceedingly well; I have oxygen and nitrogen, and 
carbonic acid—what more can I want?” Ile goes 
about with his lungs inflated, and his blood puri- 
fied and enriched, and his spirit buoyant; he does 
not need to tell that he has pure air—the thing is 
evident. What wasit? Nothing very tangible, 
nothing that the young wife acknowledged to her- 
self. But “over all there hung the shadow of a 
fear.” A little boy came: his father took to the 
child, and the shadow waned for a time. In the 
fullness of her heart, the mother decked her baby 
daintily. For the first time, George charged his 
wife with extravagance. Her face grew while a 
she answered: “They cost me nothing. Mrs. 
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A STORY OF FAUNTLEROY THE 
FORGER., 


Wuart I am going to tell you, gentlemen, hap- 
pened when I was a very young man, and when I 
was just setting up in business on my own account, 
My father had been well acquainted for many years 
with Mr. Fauntleroy, of the famous London bank- 
ing firm of Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, & Graham. 
Thinking it might be of some future service to me 
to make my position known to a great man in the 
commercial world, my father mentioned to his high- 
ly-respected friend that 1 was about to start in bus- 
iness for myself, in a very small way, and with 
very little money. Mr. Fauntleroy received the 
intimation with a kind appearaace of interest; and 
said that he would have hiseye on me. I expect- 
ed from this that he would wait to see if I could 
keep on my legs at starting; and that, if he found 
I succeeded pretty well, he would then help me 
forward if it lay in his power. As events turned 
out, he proved to be a far better friend than that; 
and he soon showed me that I had very much un- 
derrated the hearty and generous interest which he 
had felt in my welfare from the first. 

While I was still fighting with the first difficul- 
ties of setting up my office, and recommending my- 
self to my connection, and so forth, I got a message 
from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling me to call on him, at 
the banking-house, the first time I was passing that 
way. A> vou may easily imagine, I contrived 
to be passing that way on a particularly early 
eceasion; and on presenting myself at the bank, 
I was shown at once into Mr. Fauntleroy’s private 
room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as ever I 
met with-—bright and gay and companionable in 
his manner — with a sort of easy, hearty, jovial 
blantness about him that attracted every body. 
The clerks all liked him—and that is something 
to say of a partner in a banking-house, I can tell 
you! 

“ Well, young Trowbridge,” says he, giving his 
papers on the table a brisk push away from him, 
**so you are going to set up in business for your- 
elf, are you? I have a great regard for your fa- 
ther, and a great wish to see you succeed. Have 
vou started yet? No? 
ginning—eh? Very good. You will have your 
lifficulties, my friend—and I mean to smooth one 
of them away for you at the outset. A word of ad- 
vice for your private ear.—Bank with us.” 

‘*You are very kind, Sir,” I answered, “ and I 
should ask nothing better than to profit by_ your 
sugge tion —if [ could. 
at starting, and when they are all paid I am afraid 


Just on the point of be- | 
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five o'clock, on a certain Saturday afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the people 
who had appointments with me had been received 
—I was looking carelessly over the newspaper, 
and thinking about going home, when one of my 
clerks came in, and said that a stranger wished to 
see me immediately on very important business, 

“ Did he mention his name?” I inquired, 

‘*No, Sir.” 

** Did you not ask him for it ?” 

“Yes, Sir. And he said you would be none the 
wiser if he told me what it was.” 

‘* Does he look like a begging-letter writer ?” 

“ He looks a little shabby, Sir; but he doesn’t 
talk at all like a begging-letter writer. He spoke 
sharp and decided, Sir—and said that it was in 
your interests that he came, and that you would 
deeply regret it afterward if you refused to see 
him.” 

“ He said that, did he? Show him in at once, 
then.” 

He was shown in immediately. A middling- 
sized man, with a sharp, unwholesome-looking 
face, and with a flippant, reckless manner; dressed 
in a style of shabby smartness; eying me with a 
bold look; and not so overburdened with polite- 
ness as to trouble himself about taking off his hat 
when he came in. I had never seen him before in 
my life; and I could not form the slightest con- 
jecture from his appearance to guide me toward 
guessing his position in the world. He was not a 
gentleman, evidently ; but as to fixing his where- 
abouts in the infinite downward gradations of vaga- 
bond existence in London, that was a mystery 
which I was totally incompetent to solve. 

“Is your name Trowbridge ?” he began. 

“ Yes,” 1 answered, dryly enough. 

‘*Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, 
& Graham ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

*‘ Answer my question, and you will know!” 

“Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracey, 


| Fauntleroy, & Graham—and what then ?” 


Lut my expenses are heavy 


I shall have very little left to put by for the first | 


year. I doubt if I shall be able to muster much 
more than three handred pounds of surplus cash in 
the world, after paying what I must pay, before I 
And I should be ashamed to 
trouble your house, Sir, to 
a trifle as that.” 


set up my office, 


“Stuff and nonsense! 


’ says Mr. Fauntleroy. 
Are you a banker? 


What business have you to 
offer an opinion on the matter? Do as J tell you 
—bank with us—and draw for what 
When you 
opon the account speak to the head cashier. Per- 
haps you may find he has got something to tell 
there! go away —don't interrupt 


‘ 


leave it to me 


you like. Stop! I haven't done yet. 


you. Phere ! 


me—cood-by—God bless you!" 


** Draw out every farthing of balance you have 
got before the bank closes at five to-day.” 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. The 
words, for the instant, absolutely petrified me. 

“Stare as much as you like,” he proceeded, 
coolly ; ‘‘Imean what I say. Look at your clock 
there. Intwenty minutes it will strike five, and 
the bank will be shut. Draw out every farthing, 
I tell you, again; and look sharp about it.” 

‘* Draw out my money!” I exclaimed, partially 
recovering myself. “ Are you iu your right senses ? 
Do you know that the firm I bank with represents 
one of the first housesinthe world? What do you 
mean—you, who are a total stranger to me—by 


| taking this extraordinary interest in my affairs? 
open an account for such | 


If you want me to act on your advice, why don’t 


| you explain yourself?” 


That was his way—Ah, poor fellow! that was 


his way! 


{ went to the head cashier the next morning, 
when I opened my little modicum of an account. 
He had received orders to pay my drafts without 
reference to my balance. My checks, when I had 
overdrawn, were to be privately shown to Mr. 
Fauntleroy, Do many young men who start in 
business find their prosperous superiors ready to 
help them in that way ? 

Well, I got on 


wing ca 


rot on very fairly and steadily ; 
reful not to venture out of my depth, and 
to forget that small beginnings may lead in 
time to great ends. A prospect of one of those 
great ends—great, I mean, to such a small trader 
as I was at that period—showed itself tome, when 
I had been some little time in business. In plain 
terms, I had a chance of joining in a first-rate trans- 
action, which would give me profit and position 
ind every thing I wanted, provided I could quali- 





| 


iy myself for engaging in it by getting good se- | 


curity beforehan for a very large amount. 

In this emergency [ thought of my kind friend, 
Mr 
him onee more in his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with the same 
heaps of papers about him, and the same hearty, 
easy way of speaking his mind to you at once, in 
the fewest possible words. I explained the busi- 
ness | came upon, with some little hesitation and 
nervousness ; for f was afraid he might think that 
I was taking an unfair advantage of his former 
kindness tome. When I had done, he just nodded 
his head, snatched up a blank sheet of paper, 
scribbled a few lines on it, in his rapid way, hand. 
ed the writing to me, and pushed me out of the 
room by the two shoulders before I could say a 
single word, I looked at the paper in the outer 
office. It was my security from that great bank- 
ing-house for the whole amount, and for more, if 
more was wanted. 

1 could not express my gratitude then; and I 
don’t know that I can describe itnow. I can only 
say that it has outlived the crime, the disgrace, 
and the awfal death on the scaffold. I am grieved 
to speak of that death at all. But I have no other 
alternative. The course of my story must now 
lead me straight on to the later time, and to the 
terrible discovery which exposed my benefactor 
we my friend to all England as the forger Faunt- 
ero\ 

_I must ask you to suppose a lapse of some time 
after the occurrence of the events that I have just 
been relating. During this interval—thanks to the 
kind assistance I had received at the outset-—my 
position as a man of business had greatly improved. 
Imagine me now, if you please, on the high road 





| 
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“T have explained myself. Act on my advice, 
or not, just as you like, It don’t matter to me. 
I have done what I promised ; and there’s an end 
of it.” 

Tle turned to the door, The minute-hand of the 
clock was getting on from the twenty minutes to 
the quarter. 

** Done what you promised ?” I repeated, getting 
up to stop him. 

“Yes,” he said, with his hand on the lock. “I 
have given my message. Whatever happens, re- 
member that. Good-afternoon.” 

He was ;sone before I could speak again. 1 tried 
to call after him, but my lips had suddenly got dry, 
and the words seemed to stick on them. I could 
not imagine why, but there was something in the 
man’s last words which had more than half fright- 
ened me. 

I looked at the clock. The minute-hand was on 
the quarter. My office was just far enough from 
the bank to make it necessary for me to decide on 
the instant. If I had had time to think I am per- 
fectly certain that I should not have profited by 
the extraordinary warning that had just been ad- 
dressed to me. The suspicious appearance and 
manners of the stranger—the outrageous improb- 
ability of the inference against the credit of the 
bank toward which his words pointed—the chance 
that some underhand attempt was being made by 
some enemy of mine to frighten me into imbroiling 
myself with one of my best friends, through show- 


t | ing an ignorant distrust of the firm with which he 
Fauntleroy, and went to the bank, and saw | 


was associated as partner—all these considerations 
would unquestionably have occurred to me if I 
could have found time for reflection; and as a nec- 
essary consequence, not one farthing of my balance 
would have been taken from the keening of the 
bank on that memorable day. 

As it was I had just time enough to act, and not 
a spare moment for thinking. Some heavy pay- 
ments made at the beginning of the week had so 
far decreased my balance that the sum to my cred- 
it in the banking-book barely reached fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. I snatched up my check-book, wrote 
a draft for the whole amount, and ordered one of 
my clerks to run to the bank and get it cashed be- 
fore the doors closed. What impulse urged me 
on, except the blind impulse of hurry and bewil- 
derment, I can’t say. I acted mechanically, un- 
der the influence of the vague, inexplicable fear 
which the man’s extraordinary parting words had 
aroused in me, without stopping to analyze my 
own sensations—almost without knowing what I 
was about. In three minutes from the time when 
the stranger had closed my door the clerk had start- 
ed for the bank ; and I was alone again in my room, 
with my bands as cold as ice and my head all in a 
whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself until 
the clerk came back with the notes in his hand. 
He had just got to the bank in the nick of time. 
As the cash for my draft was handed to him over 
the counter the clock struck five, and he heard the 
order given to close the doors. 

When I had counted the bank-notes, and had 
locked them up in the safe, my better sense seem- 





ed to come back to me on a sudden. Never have 
I reproached myself before or since as 1 reproach- 
ed myself at that moment. What sort of return 
had I made for Mr. Fauntleroy’s fatherly kindness 
to me? I had insulted him by the meanest, the 
grossest distrust of the honor and the credit of his 
house—and that on the word of an absolute stran- 
ger—of a vagabond, if ever there was one yet! It 
was madness, downright madness, in any man to 
have acted as I had done. I could not account for 
my own inconceivably thoughtless proceeding. I 
could hardly believe in it myself. I opened the 
safe and looked at the bank-notes again. I locked 
it once more, and flung the key down on the table 
ina fury of vexation against myself. There the mon- 
ey was, upbraiding me with my own inconceivable 
folly—telling me in the plainest terms that I had 
risked depriving myself of my best and kindest 
friend l:enceforth and forever. 

It was necessary to do something at once toward 
making all the atonement that lay in my power. 
I felt that as soon as I began to cool down a little. 
There was but one plain, straightforward way left 
now out of the scrape in which I had been mad 
enough to involve myself. I took my hat, and, 
without stopping an instant to hesitate, hurried 
off to the bank to make a clean breast of it to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 

When I knocked at the private door and asked 
for him I was told that he had not been at the bank 
for the last two days. One of the other partners 
was there, however, and wags working at that mo- 
ment in his own room. I sent in my name at 
once, and asked to see him. He and I were little 
better than strangers to each other; and the inter- 
view was likely to be, on that account, unspeak- 
ably embarrassing and humiliating on my side. 





Still I could not go home. I could not endure the 
inaction of the next day, the Sunday, without hav- 
ing done my best on the spot to repair the error 
into which my own folly had led me. Uncomfort- 
able as I felt at the prospect of the approaching in- 
terview, I should have been far more uneasy in my 
mind if the partner had declined to see me. 

To my relief, the bank-porter returned with a 
message requesting me to walk in. What partic- 
ular form my explanations and apologies took 
when I tried to offer them is more than | can tell 
now. I was so confused and distressed that I 
hardly knew what I was talking about at the 
time. The one circumstance which I remember 
clearly is, that I was ashamed to refer to my inter- 
view with the strange man; and that I tried to ac- 
count for my sudden withdrawal of my balance by 
referring it to some inexplicable panic, caused by 
mischievous reports which I was unable to trace 
to their source, and which, for any thing I knew 
to the contrary, might, after all, have been only 
started in jest. Greatly to my surprise, the part- 
ner did not seem to notice the lamentable lameness 
of my excuses, and did not additionally confuse 
me~by asking any questions. A weary, absent 
look, which I had observed on his face when I 
came in, remained on it while I was speaking. It 
seemed to be an effort to him even to keep up the 
appearance of listening to me. And when, at last, 
I fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence, 
and gave up the hope of getting any farther, all 
the answer he gave me was comprised in these few 
civil, commonplace words : 

** Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge ; pray don’t think 
of apologizing. We are all liable to make mis- 
takes. Say nothing more about it; and bring the 
money back on Monday if you still honor us with 
your confidence.” 

He looked down at his papers, as if he was anx- 
ious to be alone again; and I had no alternative, 
of course, but to take my leave immediately, I 
went home, feeling a little easier in my mind now 
that I had paved the way for making the best prac- 
tical atonement in my power by bringing my bal- 
ance back the first thing on Monday morning. 
Still L.passed a weary day on Sunday, reflecting, 
sadly enough, that I had not yet made my peace 
with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set myself 
right with my generous friend was so intense that 
I risked intruding myself on his privacy by calling 
at his town residence on the Sunday. He was not 
there; and his servant could tell me nothing of his 
whereabouts. There was no help for it now but 
to wait till his week-day duties brought him back 
to the bank. 

I weit to business on Monday morning half an 
hour earlier than usual, so great was my impa- 
tience to restore the amount of that unlucky draft 
to my account as soon as possible after the bank 
opened, On entering my office I stopped, with a 
startled feeling, just inside the door. Something 
serious had happened. The clerks, instead of be- 
ing at their desks as usual, were all huddled to- 
gether in a group, talking to each other with blank 
faces. When they saw me they fell back behind 
my managing man, who stepped forward with a 
circular in his hand. 

“Have you heard the news, Sir?” he said. 

“No. What is it?” 

He handed me the circular. My heart gave one 
violent throb the instant I looked atit. I felt my- 
self turn pale; I felt my knees trembling under 
me, 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, & Grabam had 
stopped payment ! 








“The cireular has not been issued more than 
half an hour,” continued my managing clerk. 
“I have just come from the bank, Sir. The doors 
are shut—there is no doubt about it. Marsh & 
Company have stopped this morning.” 

I hardly heard him; J hardly knew who was 
talking tome. My strange visitor of the Saturday 
had taken instant possession of all my thoughts ; 
and his words of warning seemed to be sounding 
once more in my ears, This man had known the 
true condition of the bank, when pot another soul 
outside the doors was aware of it! The last draft 
paid across the counter of that ruined house, when 
the doors closed on Saturday, was the draft that I 
had so bitterly reproached myself for drawing ; 
| the one balance saved from the wreck was my 


| balance, Where had the stranger got the inform- 











ation that had saved me, and why had he brought 
it to my ears? 

I was still groping, like a man in the dark, for 
an answer to those two questions—I was still be- 
wildered by the unfathomable mystery of doubt 
into which they bad plunged me, when the discoy- 
ery of the stopping of the bank was followed almost 
immediately by a second shock, far more dreadful, 
far heavier to bear, so far as I was concerned, than 
the first. While I and my clerks were still dis- 
cussing the failure of the firm, two mercantile men, 
who were friends of mine, ran into the office, and 
overwhelmed us vith the news that one of the 
partners had been arrested for forgery. Never 
shall I forget the terrible Monday morning when 
those tidings reached me, and when I knew that 
the partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him—TI can honestly say I was 
true to my belief in my generous friend—when 
that fearful news reached me. My fellow-mer- 
chants had got all the particulars of the arrest. 
They told me that two of Mr. Fauntleroy’s fellow- 
trustees had come up to London to make arrange- 
ments about selling out some stock. On inquiring 
for Mr. Fauntleroy at the banking-house, they had 
been informed that he was not there; and, after 
leaving a message for him, they had gone into the 
city to make an appointment with their stock- 
broker for a future day, when their fellow-trustee 
might be able to attend. The stock-broker volun- 
teered to make certain business inquiries on the 
spot, with a view to saving as much time as possi- 
ble, and left them at his office to await his return. 
He came back, looking very much amazed, with 
the information that the stock had been sold out, 
down to the last five hundred pounds, The affair 
was instantly investigated ; the document author- 
izing the selling out was produced; and the two 
trustees saw on it, side by side with Mr. Fauntle- 
roy’s signature, the forged signature of their own 
names. This happened on the Friday; and the 
trustees, without losing a moment, sent the officers 
of justice in pursuit of Mr. Fauntleroy. He waa 
arrested, brought up before the magistrate, and 
remanded, on the Saturday. On the Monday I 
heard from my friends the particulars which I 
have just narrated. 

But the events of that one morning were not 
destined to end even yet. I had discovered the 
failure of the bank, and the arrest of Mr. Fauntle- 
roy. I was next to be enlightened, in the stran- 
gest and the saddest manner, on the difficult ques- 
tion of his innocence or his guilt. Before my 
friends had left my office—before I had exhausted 
the arguments which my gratitude rather than my 
reason suggested to me, in favor of the unhappy 
prisoner—a note, marked immediate, was placed in 
my hands, which silenced me the instant I looked 
at it. It was written from the prison by Mr. 
Fauntleroy, and it contained two lines only, en- 
treating me to apply for the necessary order, and 
to go and see him immediately. 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter of ex- 
pectation, the strange mixture of dread and hope 
that agitated me, when I recognized his handwrit- 
ing, and discovered what it was that he desired 
me to do. I obtained the order, and went to the 
prison. The authorities, knowing the dreadful 
situation in which he stood, were afraid of his at- 
tempting to destroy himself, and had set two men 
to watch him. One came out as they opened his 
cell-door. The other, who was bound not to leave 
him, very delicately and considerately affected td 
be looking out of window the moment I was shown 
in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with his 
head drooping and his hands hanging listlessly 
over his knees, when I first caught sight of him. 
At the sound of my approach he started to his feet, 
and, without speaking a word, flung both his arms 
round my neck. 

My heart swelled up. ‘Tell me it's not true, 
Sir! For God's sake, tell me it’s not true!’’ was 
all I could say to him. 

He never answered—oh, me! he never answered, 
and he turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. He 
still held his arms round my neck; and on a sud- 
den he put his lips close to my ear. “Did you 
get your money out?” he whispered. ‘“ Were you 
in time on Saturday afternoon ?” 

I broke free from him, in the astonishment of 
hearing those words. 

“What!” I cried out loud, forgetting the third 
person at the window. “That man who brought 
the message— ?” 

‘* Hush !”’ he said, putting his hand on my lips. 
“There was no better man to be found after the 
officers had taken me—I know no more about him 
than you do—I paid him well, as a chance messen- 
ger, and risked his cheating me of his errand.” 

** You sent him, then!” 

“T sent him.” 


My story is over, gentlemen. There is no need 
for me to tell you that Mr. Fauntleroy was found 
guilty, and that he died by the hangman's hand. 
It was in my power to soothe his last moments in 
this world, by taking on myself the arrangement 
of some of his private affairs, which, while they re- 
mained unsettled, weighed heavily on his mind. 
They had no connection with the crignes he had 
committed, so I could do him the last ‘ttle service 
he was ever to accept at my han? ith a clear 
conscience. I say nothing in d » of his char- 
acter, nothing in palliation of t! ense for which 
he suffered. ButIcan not fe . that in the time 
of his most fearful extremity, when the strong arm 
of the law had already seized him, he thought of 
the young man whose humble fortunes he had 
helped to build; whose heartfelt gratitude he had 
fairly won; whose simple faith he was resolved 
never to betray. I leave it to greater intellects 
than mine to reconcile the anomaly of his reckless 
falsehood toward others, and his steadfast truth 
toward me. It is as certain as that we sit here 


that one of Fauntleroy’s last efforts in this world 
was the effort he made to preserve me from being 
alr by the trust that I had placed in bim. 
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